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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartfora and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Jusiness, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsL—E ComMuNISM 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, . spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE SUPREME LESSON. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE power of God is certainly the prime 

element in our experience. He has power 
to lift us up and to cast us down ; to bind and 
to loose, to kill and to make alive. He has 
power over spirit and body, sensibility and per- 
sonality. He has power to send us down into 
the dark places of the spiritual world, where 
we feel oppressed with gloom and suffering ; 
and he has power to lift us up into his pres- 
ence, and fill our hearts with peace and joy. 
These changes of experience, I am certain, 
are not, in many cases, necessarily connected 
with any sin or wrong-doing on the one hand, 
or with any righteousness on the other. I 
see that for purposes of education and in 
benevolence, God may send us down into the 
darkest places, lead us through the valley of 
the shadow of death, and give us a cup of 
suffering to drink which may make us groan 
with the burden of life. He did that with 
Christ. You cannot say that Christ was 
under criticism or punishment for wrong-doing ; 
yet he went down into utter spirit-darkness, 
and drank the dregs of the cup of tremb- 
ling. So also God has power to lift up the soul 
suddenly into light and happiness, by a change 
that is miraculous, and full of splendid con- 
trasts. Though it is right in the long run 
and on the large scale to connect good with 
righteousness, and evil with unrighteousness, 
still there may be something legal and _nar- 
row in our immature views about the matter. 
We may connect these things in a small way 
that is not good or edifying ; we may fail to 
see that the connection between good and 
righteousness and evil and unrighteousness, 
instead of being a necessary, mechanical con- 
nection, is one which involves the will and 
power of God. In order to prove to us that it 
does involve his will and power, and is not a 
mere natural connection, it may be neces- 
sary for God to disconnect these things, and 
give us the full cup of suffering when there 
is no unrighteousness in us to call for it, 
or give us blessedness and raise us up to sit 
with Christ in heavenly places, when there is 
no special well-doing on our part to call for it. 
We must be made to know the power of God, 
and feel that our happiness and our misery 
depend on him, and not on our well-doing or 
evil-doing. We must see and feel that it is not 
our good behavior which lifts us up or our 
evil behavior which casts us down, but it is 
God who lifts us up and it is God who casts 
us down. He has reasons for what he does 
that belong to his moral purposes and longest 
foresight, and we must not substitute mere 
natural reasons for his power, nor forget that 
it is he who rules over us. 





If I find myself laboring and suffering, 
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under the power of men or evil spirits, I say 
to myself, “It is good; God doeth all things 
well. I am willing to labor and suffer ; but I 
know that itis not in the nature of things 
necessary that I should ; that is, I know that 
none of my own doings hold me here, and I 
know that no devil holds me here ; I know 
that God can lift me up if he pleases, and can 
make me happy in the midst of this distress ; 
I am sure of that.” 


I see that God’s dealings with the Community 
in good and evil are systematic and continuous, 
and have a rational end in view. There are 
times when he is evidently intending to give us 
a persistent course of hard experience, like Job’s 
troubles. One messenger comes after another, 
from day today, with tidings of calamities. Our 
camels and our asses are killed, the robbers 
have come down and taken our sheep, our chil- 
dren have gone to destruction, and finally the 
small-pox comes upon us. These things came 
one after another on Job, and it was of no 
use for him to change his ways. He might 
stir about and be very righteous on the spur 
of the occasion, but the calamities kept com- 
ing one after another. The Lord was not 
giving him that experience because he was 
unrighteous ; he was giving him a course of 
lessons. When events take such a course as 
that, make up your mind that they are guided by 
a systematic purpose and that you will take 
them as they come. “The cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 
Do not think to change the current of events 
by some sudden reformation or change of 
your own course; it is God who is at work 
upon you. And when the tide turns, and 
good luck and prosperity come in your affairs, 
as in one thing after another Job’s luck turned 
at last, then you may say to yourselves, “This 
is not our doing, and this run of luck will not 
stop or change because we eat a little toomuch, 
or do some other foolish thing ; God is acting on 
a larger motive than that and on a higher scale 
of things.” You need not try to change the 
course of things or think that it will be changed 
by any of your little actions. God has an 
object in view, and the course of things is 
managed by him. He may carry things first 
one way and then another, on purpose to pro- 
duce magnificent contrasts, like those in music. 
There are a thousand reasons in the matter 
which we know nothing about. His ways are 
as far above our ways as the heavens are above 
the earth ; his judgments are unsearchable, and 
his ways past finding out. 

We need to know not only that God has the 
power to make us miserable and to make us 
happy, but that there is really no other being 
or thing that has that power. “Fear not them 
which can kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul ; but rather fear Him which is able to 
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destroy both soul and body in hell.” It is not 
in the power of any of the forces of Nature, or 
of human beings, or of all devils, to make us 
miserable. We need not trouble ourselves 
about them. “God is able to makefall¥grace 
abound toward you; that ye, always having 
all sufficiency in all things, may abound to 
every good work.” He knows how to deliver 
the godly out of temptations, and how to 
raise them up, and cause them to sit with 
Christ ‘in heavenly places. ‘This is what we 
need to know ; that our happiness and misery 
are in his hands and in no other. When 
we thoroughly learn that lesson, when we re- 
move all secondary things from between him 
and us, and recognize him as the arbiter of 
our destinies, we shall then be like little chil- 
dren; and we shall cling to him and make it 
the business of our lives to love him, know 
him and please him. 

There is a vast amount of unbelief on this 
point. People look about for almost any other 
cause than God, when they are happy and 
when they are miserable. ‘The last and best 
lesson that we have to learn, is that happiness 
comes by the presence of God in our spirits, 
and that misery comes by his absence, and 
that aside from these conditions, it is compara- 
tively of little consequence what our circum- 
stances are, or what we do. If the presence 
of God is not in our souls, no matter what we 
do or what our circumstances are, we shall be 
dark and miserable. But if God is present in 
our souls with the sunshine of his love and 
grace, it is of very little consequence what our 
circumstances are or what we do; we shall be 
happy. Happiness and misery depend on 
these conditions, far more than on any other. 
This is a lesson above all others which we 
must learn, and God will give us alternations 
and contrasts of experience under all sorts of 
circumstances, until we do learn it and get 
thoroughly reconciled to it, so that it will be an 
everlasting presence within us. If we have 
the love of God shed abroad in our hearts, we 
cannot be anxious or gloomy; but if we don’t 
have that, we cannot help worrying and fore- 
boding evil. 


Christ says, “No man can come to me, ex- 
cept the Father which hath sent me draw him.” 
It is vastly important that we should know that 
God is the arbiter of destiuy on that great 
scale, as well as on the scale of our daily ex- 
periences. If a person is tempted to quarrel 
with that view of things, and think it arbitrary 
and fatalistic, he may ask himself this question : 
“This power over me and my happiness and over 
all men and their happiness must reside some- 
where ; where would I choose to have that power 
deposited?” Would you like to have it in your 
own hands, or would you like to have it deposi- 
ted in any collection of human beings or devils, 
or in the laws of nature or chance? Where would 
you like to have the final sovereignty deposited 
—the power to say what shall be done with you 
and all men? For my part, I would like to 
have it deposited exactly where it is, in 
the hands of a God whom I know to be 
thoroughly good and merciful, tender-hearted, 
wise and mighty. I am glad it is deposited 
there. I would not have it changed on any 
account. 1 would not like to take the respon- 





sibility myself; I would much rather that 
the choice should be in God’s hands as to me 
and mine and all beings in all worlds. 
I think the arbitrament is in the very best 
hands, and that the very best thing will be 
done. My belief is insured by what I know 
of the heart of God. It is the supreme thing 
for us to know where this power over all 
happiness is, and become reconciled to it, for 
then we shall be most likely to court the good- 
will which has control of our destiny; we 
shall turn our attention in the right direction, 
and get into friendly relations with that good- 
will, thus making it possible for it to lift us up 
and render us happy. Until we do know 
where that good-will resides and turn our at- 
tention to it, we are groping blindly, and are 
sure to miss our way. 


WHAT ARE WORDS? 





BY THEO. L. PITT. 


HAT is the scientific nature of spoken 

or written words? Are they signs 
only or are they also vehicles? These are 
questions of infinite importance. 

The whole testimony of the Bible is that 
the word of God—the word of inspiration— 
carries with it power and life which may be 
received into our souls and nourish them. 

Whoever speaks by inspiration of God, 
speaks the word of God, and hence speaks 
words of life and power. And in all cases 
men speak as the mediums of some spirit. 
Their words are the result of the action of 
their souls on their organs of speech; and 
their souls are moved by some inner contact 
with good or evil spiritual life. 

It is a law of fellowship that life mingles 
with life. Men love each other and they be- 
come alike. ‘Their thoughts assimilate. They 
derive a sense of satisfaction from mutual 
presence. They touch each other not merely 
in a bodily way but inwardly and in spirit. 
Something passes from one to the other. 
They do not merely revolve round each other 
like stars, they interpenetrate and mix like 
fluids. Our boclies have a nimbus or cloud of 
magnetism about them, which is the radiation 
of our life, formed by the vibrations of that in- 
finitely refined substance which is called spirit. 
This cloud is said to be visible to sensitive 
persons in the dark. However this may be, 
its existence may be recognized by all who will 
seek for it. We press the hand of a loved 
friend and are thrilled to the heart’s core. 
Was that pressure simply a sign which ap- 
pealed to sensibilities similar to those which 
were excited in ourself? Or was it the medium 
through which the radiating substance of our 
life passed into that friend’s soul ; and, on the 
other hand, through which the radiation of his 
or her life passed into our soul? We believe 
the chemistry of life demonstrates the lat- 
ter. Does not the same thing apply to words? 
My dearest friend tells me he loves me, and 
his words cause me delight and joy, and I am 
strengthened and nourished at the center. I 
feel that something entered me along with his 
words, and they were not mere signals. Then 
how diversely the same words uttered by differ- 
ent persons affect us. Now they come charged 





with magnetic power; they enter the secret 
chambers of the soul, glorious in strength. 
Now they are inert and dead, and drop away 
from us; we hear them but they do not pierce 
us, they stir us to no deeds. Some men’s 
words sway like mighty winds ; we feel that 
there is infinite power in them and they cannot 
be overthrown. We have heard words uttered 
by men’s lips which we were sure came‘ forth 
from the heart of God. They answered to 
Paul’s description of the word of God, and were 
“sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow,” and were “ dis- 
cerners of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” We have seen men bound with disease 
and struggling with dark spirits of unbelief, 
healed by the word of truth spoken in personal 
criticism by loving and sincere friends. We have 
felt that word enter us, piercing our life’s inmost 
depths with the vibrations of delivering power. 
The simple unpretentious words of my friend 
Sterling, whose soul is opulent with divine in- 
spirations, when he comes from his chamber 
of reflection and sits by me and talks of com- 
mon things, are freighted with infinite wealth. 
They satisfy the thirst of my life better than 
blood of choicest grapes, they allay its hunger 
more than sweetest bread. 


The same law governs written words; they 
are vehicles. Here is the Bible. Portions of 
it are the oldest existing written compositions. 
Beyond all question the words of this book 
have had more influence on the world than the 
words of all other books. It is to-day the rul- 
ing book of the world. It is at the foundation 
of all modern civilization. It was the founda- 
tion of vastly more of ancient civilization than 
historians have dreamed of. It is leading the 
world out of barbarism. What is the secret of 
its power? Not simply that its words are 
signs of the deepest and noblest ideas that 
were ever uttered, but the fact that it is pre- 
eminently a magnetic book. Its words come to 
us over the long lapse of centuries charged 
with the personal magnetism of the men who 
first uttered or wrote them—the magnetism 
of Moses, of David, of Solomon, of Isaiah, 
of Christ, of Peter and John and Paul. When 
I read the words of the Bible I feel a stream 
of power flowing into me from the hearts of 
these mighty men. Their utterances are full 
of life. The thought they express is a living 
thought, strong with the nimbus of eternal 
truth. I am refreshed by reading them; I 
realize a fullness within me as if I had drunk 
of living waters. It is not only that they are 
symbols, appealing to certain mental experi- 
ence in myself cognate to the mental experi- 
ence of the writers. The living essence of 
the being that inspired them flows through 
them into me and feeds my soul—opens its 
inner gates and assimilates with my central 
life, and meets and mingles with the life that 


flows into me through inner channels from the 


same divine and infinite source. The recorded 
word that was inspired by the Spirit of Truth, 
that was charged in its utterance or its writing 
with the vital electricity of heaven, never be- 
comes a dead word, never sinks into a mere me- 
chanical sign. Men may cease to read it, it may 
be laid away in the archives of the universe, 
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yet the organic Spirit of utterance which gave 
it birth watches over and glows in it forever. 
Furthermore, as there are living words full 
of heavenly magnetism, which feed us, and 
nourish into all opulence our life and genius ; 
so also there are words which “eat as doth a 
canker,” which burn withhell-fire. The tongue 
may be a “ world of iniquity,” “full of deadly 
poison,” and “ set on fire of hell.”” Its words may 
be mediums of infernal magnetism as well as 
supernal. They may connect with lowest hells 
as well as withhighest heavens. They may be 


conductors of all kinds of spiritual power. . 


Paul utters the most exact scientific truth 
when he says: “Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” They corrupt the life. There 
are few who have not had experience which 
corroborates this, and known the corrupt re- 
sults of listening to and receiving the words of 
evil men. 

Solomon exhorts us to “keep the heart with 
all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life.” The facts of deepest human experience 
testify to the scientific truth of his words. 
There is an efflux of soul, and it flows through 
many channels. This efflux is an actual sub- 
stance. Men talk of the immateriality of the 
soul. If the phrase means that the soul 1s 
not substance, it conveys a falsehood. Sci- 
ence determines that the basis of light, heat 
and electricity, is matter—that what we know 
as these phenomena, are probably different 
modes of motion of a very refined form of 
matter. The efflux of the soul is attended 
with phenomena analogous to those of light, 
heat and electricity. Why may they not be 
also the modes of motion of an invisible, vital 
matter? The words that stand for spirit, in 
Greek and Latin—/ueuma and sfpiritus—both 
signify primarily, wind, or air in motion. And 
our Saxon word ghost primarily signifies gas. 
Now what is wind or air? It is the combina- 
tion of the two gases—and gases are subtle 
matter. The Bible when it talks of the Spirit 
of God, the Holy Ghost, talks of an actual 
substance, as real as the quartz in the moun- 
tain ledges. The thing meant is analogous 
to air—a holy gas—an emanation from the 
Father and the Son. The efflux of the soul is 
of a similar nature. 

Science has gone too far to allow us longer 
to talk of the immateriality of the soul like 
the old schoolmen and metaphysicians ;” too 
far to allow any such assumption as that we 
cannot “transfer from our mind to that of an- 
other any belief, or perception whatsoever ;” 
too far for the assertion that “the closest in- 
timacy of souls is like that of double stars 
which revolve about each other.” In fellow- 
ship we live within each other, not in mere 
juxtaposition. The word of every spiritual 
being is an actual substance, sent forth from 
his inward center, and carrying with it the 
properties of his life. And every one by the 
act of believing the word of another actually 
receives into his soul and life the magnetic 
substance conveyed in the word believed. 


We shall not understand life, nor fulfill its 
possibilities, until we recognize these facts of 
utterance and fellowship and make them the 
basis of our thought and action. Only then 
will our lives flow naturally and harmoniously 





to rich and glorious consummations, and our 
days be pregnant with eternal joy. 


VOICE OF THE HEART. 





WHEN I have sought by darkness compassed round 
Thee, Jesus, Mighty One, Death’s Victor crowned, 
Then have I heard a sweet voice gently sound, 

“ Believe in Me.” 


And though insane with folly I have been, 

In fashion’s maze and in the deep of sin, 

Thou hast reclaimed me with this voice, e’en then, 
“ Believe in Me.” 


Uncertain hitherto, and wandering wide, 
I chose the world and worshiped, left Thy side, 
Yet still that voice of safety ever cried, 

* Believe in Me.” 


That voice no longer calls in vain ; behold 

The Word inspires my heart with love untold, 

The incarnate Word my feeble heart makes bold, 
I follow Thee. 


O FATHER, hear, I pray Thee, hear my vow! 

Trembling I come, and at Thy altar bow ; 

Receive, accept my contrite heart, I now 
Believe in Thee. —Anon. 


A PRAYING SAVANT. 

E copy the following testimonial from the 

Appendix to Townshend’s “ Facts in Mes- 
merism,” published in 1840. The simplicity and 
devotion to truth manifest in the whole narrative, 
especially where the young philosopher ascends 
into prayer, is inexpressibly beautiful and touching. 
Such mingling of religious truth with enthusiasm 
for science is very unusual, or at least very rarely 
confessed in these days, though it was the prevail- 
ing style in the age of Newton. We believe that 
the last and best conquests of science are reserved 
for the time when original investigators shall be 
men of prayer. The best fighters the world has 
ever seen were Cromwell’s “ poor praying men,” 
who went into battle praising the Lord. We hope 
to see an army of discoverers of the same sort— 
men who will get their enthusiasm and insight for 
ransacking the knowable, by asking God, as Agassiz 
did, to help them: . 


Notes relating to Mesmerism, the morning of 
22d February, 1839. 

Desirous of knowing what to think of mesmer- 
ism, I for a long time sought for an opportunity 
of making some experiments in regard to it upon 
myself, so as to avoid the doubts which might 
arise on the nature of the sensations which we have 
heard described by mesmerized persons. M. 
Desor, yesterday, in a visit which he made to 
Berne, invited Mr. Townshend, who hxd previously 
mesmerized him, to accompany him to Neufchatel 
and try to mesmerize me. These gentlemen 
arrived here with the evening courier, and informed 
me of their arrival. At eight o’clock I went to 
them. We continued at supper till half-past nine 
o’clock, and about ten Mr. Townshend commenced 
operating on me. While we sat opposite to one 
another, he in the first place only took hold of my 
hands and looked at me fixedly. I was firmly re- 
solved to arrive at a knowledge of the truth, what- 
ever it might be; and, therefore, the moment I 
saw him endeavoring to exert an action upon me, 
I silently addressed the Author of all things, be- 
seeching him to give me power to resist the in- 
fluence, and to be conscientious in regard to 
myself as well as in regard to the facts. I then 
fixed my eyes upon Mr. Townshend, attentive to 
whatever passed. I was in very suitable circum- 
stances ; the hour being early, and one at which I 
was in the habit of studying. was far from dis- 
posing me to sleep. I was sufficiently master of 
myself to experience no emotion, and to repress 
all flights of imagination, even if I had been less 
calm ; accordingly, it was a long time before I felt 
any effect from the presence of Mr. Townshend op- 
posite me. However, after at least a quarter of an 
hour, I felt asensation of a current through all my 
limbs, and from that moment my eyelids grew 
heavy. I then saw Mr. Townshend extend his 
hands beforé my eyes, as if he were about to 





plunge his fingers into them, and then make differ- 
ent circular movements around my eyes, which 
caused my eyelids to become still heavier. I had 
the idea that he was endeavoring to make me close 
my eyes; and yet it was not as if some one had 
threatened my eyes, and, in the waking state, I had 
closed them to prevent him ; it was an irresistible 
heaviness of the lids which compelled me to shut 
them ; and, by degrees, I found that I had no 
longer the power of keeping them open, but did 
not the less retain my consciousness of what was 
going on around me; so that I heard M. Desor 
speak to Mr. Townshend, understood what they 
said, and heard what questions they asked me, 
just as if 1 had been awake, but I had not the pow- 
er of answering. I endeavored in vain several 
times to do so, and, when I succeeded, I perceived 
that I was passing out of the state of torpor in 
which I had been, and which was rather agreeable 
than painful. 

In this state I heard the watchman cry ten 
o’clock ; then I heard it strike a quarter past ; but 
afterward I fell into a deeper sleep, although I never 
entirely lost my consciousness. It appeared to me 
that Mr. Townshend was endeavoring to put me 
into a sound sleep ; tay movements seemed under 
his control, for I wished several times to change 
the position of my arms, but had not sufficient 
power to do it, or even really to will it; while I felt 
my head carried to the right or left shoulder, and 
backward or forward, without wishing it, and. in- 
deed, in spite of the resistance which I endeavored 
to oppose : and this happened several times. 

I experienced at the same time a feeling of great 
pleasure in giving way to the attraction which 
dragged me sometimes to one side, sometime to 
the other, then a kind of surprise on feeling my 
head fall into Mr Townshend’s hand who appear- 
ed to me from that time to be the cause of the at- 
traction. To his inquiry if I were well, and what 
I felt, I found I could not answer, but I smiled ; 
I felt that my features expanded in spite of my re- 
sistance ; I was inwardly confused at experiencing 
pleasure from an influence which was mysterious 
to me. From this moment I wished to wake, and 
was less at my ease ; and yet on Mr. Townshend 
asking me whether I wished to be awakened, I 
made a hesitating movement with my shoulders. 
Mr. Townshend then repeated some frictions, 
which increased my sleep ; yet I was always con- 
scious of what was passing around me. He then 
asked me if I wished to become lucid, at the same 
time continuing, as I felt, the frictions from the 
face to the arms. I then experienced an indescri- 
bable sensation of delight, and for an instant saw 
before me rays of dazzling light which instantly 
disappeared. 1 was then inwardly sorrowful at 
this state being prolonged ; it appeared to me that 
enough had been done with me ; I wished to awake 
but could not. Yet when Mr. Townshend and M. 
Desor spoke I heard them. I also heard the clock, 
and the watchman cry, but I did not know what 
hour he cried. Mr. Townshend then presented his 
watch to me, and asked me if I could see the time, 
and if I saw him ; but I could distinguish nothing ; 
I heard the clock strike the quarter, but could not 
get out of my sleepy state. Mr. Townshend then 
awoke me with some rapid transverse movements 
from the middle of the face outward, which instant- 
ly caused my eyes to open, and at the same time I 
got up, saying to him “I thank you.” It wasa 
quarter past eleven. He then told me, and M. 
Desor repeated the same thing, that the only fact 
which had satisfied them that I was in a state of 
mesmeric sleep was the facility with which my 
head followed all the movements of his hand, al- 
though he did not touch me, and the pleasure 
which I appeared to feel at the moment when, after 
several repetitions of friction, he thus moved my 
head at pleasure in all directions. AGASSIZ. 


DETERMINATION OF ORGANIC IMPURITIES IN WaA- 
TER.—Water, even though free from color and an ap- 
preciable odor and taste, and at the same time furnish- 
ing a proper lather with a small proportion of soap, may 
yet have sewage impurities sufficient to render its use 
extremely dangerous. The Pharmaceutical Fournal 
quotes from Heisch a very simple and important test for 
determining the quality of drinking water, and especially 
as to its freedom from sewage contamination. This con- 
sists in placing a few grains of the best white lump-su- 
gar in half a pint of the water ina — clean, col- 
lorless, glass-stoppered bottle, freely exposed to daylight 
in the window of a warm room. If the water be per- 
fectly free from sewage contamination, it should not be- 
come turbid, even after an exposure of a week or ten 
days, in which case it is almost certainly safe ; otherwise 
not.—Harper’s Monthly. 
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THE FIRST FROST. 





i 
The birch hath shed her yellow leaves, the oak his 
crown of red, 
The elm her russet robe hath doff’d, her boughs are 
bare and dead ; 
Dead to our eyes until they wear the tender green 
of Spring, 
And bud again, when through the wood the thros- 
tle’s love-notes ring. 
II. 
The old yew dons his Winter coat, of dark and 
shining green, 
The holly, too, is clothed anew with bright and 
glossy sheen ; 
And on their boughs the silver rime hangs feathery 
crystals rare, 
That glow and gleam like orient gems set in the 
frosty air. 
Il. 
The hoar frost lies upon the grass, and tints the 
black-thorn hedge, 
Its white snow tips the bending reeds and lingers 
on the sedge ; 
The robin’s pipe rings from the ash, with trillings 
shrill and clear, 
As in sweet mellow notes he chants the requiem of 


the year. 
Iv- 
The earth is bound in iron bonds, her bosom hard 
and cold, 


That bosom in whose warm depths lie, rich veins of 
Summer gold ; 

There shall her treasures rest awhile, till forth the 
snow-drops peep, 

And like a giant all refreshed, she wakes from Win- 
ter sleep.—A non. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
ancien Wh ‘Shee EDITOR. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1873. 


R-The Fulton Times (Nov 5) volunteers a, 
wise and well-written reply to the denunciations of 
certain clerical bodies against the Oneida Commu- 
nity. Will the U¢ica Herald and other papers 
which have vented the denunciations, accept and 
copy the article from the 7zmes as our answer, at 
least for the present? For peace’ sake it is better 
at this early stage of proceedings that somebody 
should speak for us rather than that we should 
speak for ourselves. 








We observe with surprise that the Presbyterian 
‘Synod of Central New York,” which met at Uti- 
ca last week, stated in one of its official documents 
(published in the Utica Herald, Nov. 5), that it 
held its sessions ‘ within the bounds of the Oneida 
Community.” What does this mean? If our 
bounds extend twenty-five miles all round we cer- 
tainly have a big parish on our hands and must 
be looking after the conventicles that hold sessions 
in it. We knew before that we lived at the exact 
center of New York, but were not aware that we 
were Central New York. 


JoHN STUART MILL seems to have conducted 
his life on the Parthian policy of shooting back- 
ward. So long as he lived he kept his reputation 
by concealing his views of religion; but left an 
autobiography and other works to be published 
after his death, in which he avows himself an 
enemy of Christianity and an unbeliever in God 
and immortality. The Graphic—usually an ad- 
mirer of Mill—says of him: 

“It is in this respect especially that Mr. Mill’s 





conduct is open to severe criticism. He did not 
make his views on religion plain while he lived. 
Indeed, when charged with being an “ Atheist,” at 
the Westminster election, he indignantly denied 
the right of the interlocutor to know what his per- 
sonal belief was. It is clear that his whole course 
of life was so far disingenuous—that he was not 
honest in the full sense of the term—and that he 
used his great abilities to achieve a position in the 
world of thought which he could hardly have ob- 
tained had his want of religious convictions been 
known to the reading public.” 

Is not this dishonesty a characteristic that pre- 
vails very extensively in the spirit of the latest 
scientific atheism ? J. H.N. 


AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. 





E did not have the honor of addressing the 
Evangelical Alliance, but our History did- 

Rev. Wm. F. Warren of the University of Boston 
(Methodist), in a notable discourse before that body 
on the “ Phases of American Infidelity,” dealt out 
the facts and ideas of our book with evident satis- 
faction and ec/at. But, rather ungratefully, he not 
only avoided mentioning the name of the book and 
its author, but actually classed the Oneida Commu- 
nity with the infidel Associations which descen- 
ded from Owen and Fourier, and gave his hearers 
to understand that it had failed with the rest. 
The main induction of the History—that irreligious 
Associations fail and religious Communities suc- 
ceed—was of course suppressed, as it would not 
answer the speaker’s purpose. Nevertheless the 
signs are many and sure that public opinion is set- 
tling into that very induction; and we do not think 
that Mr. Warren would have injured the cause of 


| Evangelical religion if he had acknowledged the 


good results of the fear of the Lord even in so 
poor a specimen as the Oneida Community! Any- 
how it is a satisfaction to see that History turn up, 
even in fragments, among the surges of thought 
that are rolling. Our correspondence indicates 
that it is still circulating and occasionally finds ap- 
preciation in unexpected quarters. A man of mark 
writes us to-day from Maine : 

“T found in our State Library -the other day your 
‘History of American Socialisms,’ published in 1870. 
I was previously unaware of the existence of such a 
work, and was delighted with it beyond measure, as it 
was exactly in the direction of my own studies and re- 
searches. I heartily wish it could be widely circulated 
and read.” 


It isa comfort to think of God as hale and hearty, 
and feel him near. For this reason I think a min- 
ister ought to be full of grace and red-blood, and 
cheery as an open fire. Such a man could take the 
chill out of folks and bind up the hearts of women. 
But if I were one of your limp and wilted little 
preachers—cold-footed and cold-handed, and hang- 
ing over the pulpit like an old posey in a tumbler— 
I would get me into the country and pick apples, 
raise onions, do any thing, so that I might have a 
warm and healthy presence. I’d limit my preach- 
ing to what heat I could spare. I don’t want to be 
a good little froggy anyhow. A. B. 


AMONG OUR ARCHIVES. 





Vil. 


HE ups and downs of 7th-of-Romans experi- 

ence pursue our young convert most mertci- 
lessly. He is only twenty years of age, and has 
not learned, as he had reason to believe a few 
months later, that, though he is living in an insti- 
tution where the daily occupation of the inmates is 
the pursuit of spirituality and Bible-knowledge, 
Christ is not there. There is something pathetic 
in the scenes of internal struggles depicted in his 





journals at this time. He accuses himself of ex- 
ceeding sinfulness; yet his youth was in reality 
one of comparative innocence. He committed no 
breach of morality, and nothing but novel-reading 
and the fun and jollity of college boys could be 
brought against him. The fact, however, that he 
did not sooner give his heart to God is a constant 
reproach to him. Hear his passionate self-de- 
nunciation : 


“ Yuly 12.—Had a miserable night. Dreamed 
incessantly of the cholera, and found myself in the 
morning in a state of body little better than might 
have been produced by an actual attack of that dis- 
ease. My mind was gloomy at first, but soon as- 
sumed a worse position, that of forced, miserable 
merriment. An excessive dinner dreadfully in- 
creased my ailments of body and mind ; and in the 
afternoon I consulted Edwards on the religious 
affections, and concluded from his marks of holi- 
ness, that I must yet be in the gall of bitterness ; 
yet after all, when I again gave myself away to 
Christ, I could not help trusting that God would 
yet work in me to will and to do his good pleasure. 
I groan under the bondage of old habits. I am 
now, in my desires and propensities, just what 
twenty years of wickedness have made me, and my 
wickedness was of no ordinary dye ; it was in some 
measure philosophical, calculating, and for that 
reason the more ruinous. 

“ Fuly 13.—This was the day of the seminary 
fast, and I thought I could see in the social exer- 
cises of it that the petitions of our little prayer- 
meeting had not been forgotten. The Holy Spirit 
seemed to be in our midst, and there was a melting 
of hearts such as I have rarely seen in the semi- 
nary. My frame of mind in the morning was de- 
lightful. I walked out after my usual devotions 
and could see a// nature praising God, in the man- 
ner which happened to me when first I indulged 
hope of pardon ; and mingled with this sense of the 
goodness of God, was a sweet feeling of humility ; 
a desire that he should carry out his great and 
glorious plans though they might interfere with my 
happiness. I endeavored to love God for what 
he is in himself, but found it impossible to distin- 
guish certainly what kind of love it was of which I 
was conscious, and concluded to trust that matter 
with God ; since if he has convinced me that he is 
indeed worthy of the highest kind of love and 
planted in my soul desires to fulfill my duty, he 
will not leave his own work unfinished. I cannot 
believe he has lighted up the flame which burns in 
my bosom, in order that it may finally mingle with 
the fires of hell. I have not studied the character 
of Jesus Christ in the manner which becomes a 
Christian; I intend to make that henceforth a 
prominent object. 

“In the afternoon heard some interesting particu- 
lars respecting the religious condition of the 
Mediterranean, from Eli Smith, missionary to 
Palestine. It stirs up my soul wonderfully to see 
and hear those who have been engaged in the 
blessed enterprise of evangelizing the world. On 
the whole this was a good day to my soul, but my 
body suffered the usual consequences. I became 
painfully nervous in the afternoon and was obliged 
to restrain my thoughts. 

“ Yuly 14.—Nervous, low spirits; barren and 
uninteresting day. Prayed little, and of course felt 
little. Read fearful accounts about the cholera in 
New York, and made up my mind that I could not 
escape if the disease came here. My nerves are in 
exact preparation for the reception of it. ‘The 
Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice.” 

“ Fuly 15.—Somewhat nervous in the morning, 
and dared not attend meeting, it being communion 
day, on account of the excitement which always 
attends such ordinances. I had, however, some 
scruples of conscience about the matter, and could 
not but query whether I might not trust Jesus with 





A aS 
he | 
‘! my nerves. 


Attended my Bible-class, and sweat finely under 
the doctrine of election which came up in the les- 
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Gained strength in the afternoon. 


son. Attended meeting without difficulty, and in 
the evening found my mind unusually free. I 
could think without pain. I used my privileges as 
I dared. My mind was in a prayerful, tender 
frame. Indeed, prayer was hardly an effort, and I 
found a freedom of communion with the Savior 
which I never enjoyed before. I could hardly 
leave the mercy-seat. 


“ Yuly 16.—Rode to Nahant with brother 
McIntire. Found my health and spirits improved 
by the ride. My merriment occasionally became 


sinfully extravagant. We enjoyed a pleasant sea- 
son of prayer in the evening. We intend to re- 
side here a week. 

“Yuly 17.—I lay awake several hours before 
day, and enjoyed a season of very pleasant and 
free meditation ; found some comfort in my morn- 
ing devotions. I spoiled my comfort for the day 
by eating too much. Oh, wretched man that I 
am! May God give me repentance. I know I 
have been sorry; but 1 suppose it was something 
in the way that the devils are sorry for their sins. 
I smarted under the lash as they do. 

“ Fuly 18.—Enjoyed considerable freedom of 
mind in morning prayer; but during the day was 
so much engaged as almost to forget things unseen 
and eternal. Was enabled to lift up my heart to 
God once or twice during my fishing voyage, 
and I could not but recognize the hand ot God in 
my comfort and success. Without any special cal- 
culation of my own, caught eighteen codfish : every- 
thing seemed to happen just as I desired. 

“uly 19.—Enjoyed much of the “creature 
comforts” to-day, but held little communion with 
God. I hope I am grateful for my blessings, but 
their tendency seems to be to make me forget God. 
I could not be contented to live so long; all that 
contents mé now is the hope that I am gaining 
strength for renewed devotion. Brother McIntire, 
Partridge and I, had a delightful time on the rocks 
in the evening, singing the ‘“ Missionary Hymn.” 
It really seemed appropriate. 

“uly 20.—Felt humble before God this morn- 
ing for the sins of yesterday, and went out expect- 
ing to meet with disappointment. I did so; every- 
thing went wrong. I was mortified and angry, and 
closed the day in a melancholy mood. 

“ Fuly 21.—On leaving Nahant we looked back 
upon our course with regret and astonishment. 
We had not attempted to do any good, and I won- 
dered that we forgot to bring tracts, etc. I did not 
think it my duty to make any special intellectual 
effort ; but we might have distributed tracts among 
the ungodly people. On the whole I am much 

“improved in health, but not in spirit by my visit to 
Nahant. All I can do now is to repent of my sins 
and learn the lesson which experience teaches. 

“ Fuly 23.—Found greater freedom and activity 
of mind than usual, and in some measure recovered 
my old state of feeling. I find that a worldly 
spirit begins to creep upon me when any such 
interruption as that of last week takes place, and I 
believe I may estimate my state of religious feeling 
correctly by my feelings in regard to missionary 
life. When I neglect prayer, the devil begins to 
talk of the comforts and honors of a life in this 
country. It must be my object now, by the assist- 
ance of God, to become entirely and practically 
convinced of the emptiness of this world ; and the 
time is a good one for this purpose. The cholera 
has preached a tremendous sermon on this subject 
to our whole country, and now that the powers at 
Washington have refused to appoint a national fast, 
we may expect that the destroying angel will not 
stay his hand till due vengeance has been taken. 
If I come in contact with it I cannot expect to es- 
cape. My constitution would not resist or sustain 





it; so that I am called upon as with a voice of 
thunder to be ready. After all I cannot help 
thinking that God has something for me to do in 
the world, and if he has I know he can save me. 

“ Fuly 24.—My health is improving, and I am 
able to study some; but any little excitement 
makes my stomach burn, and my nerves become 
agitated almost without cause, so that my prospect 
is poor in regard to usefulness in this world. 
What should I do if I were without a hope of sal- 
vation by Jesus? Probably I should plod on my 
downward course to ruin in sullen despair. I fear 
exceedingly for my impenitent friends in this day 
of darkness, because I see that the danger of death 
seems to have no tendency to drive men to the 
mercy of Christ. I am ready sometimes to burst 
out in spontaneous praise to God for continuing to 
me so much of the light of his countenance through 
the long dark cloud of sin which has enveloped me. 
I still hope in his mercy. I still believe I am a 
Christian, and how can I help being happy! Con- 
versed with W. H. Tyler on the missionary sub- 
ject this evening. He is going to the West to 
teach, and, though he now feels a great interest in 
the missionary cause I predict that he will become 
too much attached to the West ever to leave it. 

“ Zuly 25.—I rejoiced in the blessed influences 
of the Holy Spirit in my morning devotions. I 
felt new joy in the thought that “the Lord reign- 
eth,” and that he knows all things and will as- 
suredly do all things right. If God did not know 
all things I should be ruined; for he could never 
deliver me from the dominion of sin, since I find 
my wickedness perpetually assuming some new and 
subtle form, and I must believe there is a laby- 
rinth of iniquity in my heart which would baffle 
everything short of omniscience. But, blessed be 
God, the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin, and 
the Holy Spirit will search out and slay every sin. 
I am unprofitable and barren from day to day, and 
I would fain impute it to my ill health ; but I fear 
the disease lies deeper than the body. I must try 
once more to combine spirituality with that cheer- 
fulness which is necessary to health. I have been 
hearing some of brother Eastman’s experience this 
evening. He says he sometimes feels as if he 
would prefer to sink into his grave rather than 
commit the least sin. He is entirely beyond my 
depth. Heis despised even by the brethren for 
his recluse habits; but I wish I had more of his 
self-denial and spirituality.” 


but it is supposed to be derived from Latin words 
which signify to bind again. Ifso, from the very 
elements of its composition, we may infer that re- 
ligion seeks to bind again that which has fallen 
away or broken loose; to re-bind man to God; to 
re-attach him to the Source of all good by a chain 
whose links are love, while the hand which binds 
it round the heart knows no touch but that of mer- 
cy.—Old Paper. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 
—An ice-house, sixteen feet square, has lately 
been built at Joppa. Four feet were taken off 
from one end for a wood-shed and coal-bin. 


—The sum appropriated to the reconstructing of 
the Arcade is exhausted, so that work there will 
doubtless be soon suspended. 


—Our W. C. friends have no apple-crop of any 
value this year. We lately shipped to them a car- 
joad of this much-prized fruit. They have had no 
eating-apples since May, while we have been luxu- 
riating in juicy pomes since the first blush of the 
tart Astrachan. 


—Master Pip, a stalwart three-year-old, after gaz- 


ing intently out of the window for a long time this 
morning, unexpectedly asked, ““ Mamma, is God real 
good?” “Of course, child. He is always good.” 
“But is God ever funny?” ‘Yes, he does funny 
things sometimes.” ‘ Well, does he ever /augh ?” 


—The journalist at W. C. writes that the family 
there is luxuriating in green corn, some having been 
planted late. He also says that the quinces and 
pears are well harvested. Excursions to the sea- 
shore are over for the season. Nutting expedi- 
tions are the most popular resources for amusement 
and recreation, though walnuts are not abundant 
this year. 

—The Educational Committee reports that it 
has completed its arrangements for the winter. 
The young people have been organized into classes 
for the study of Grammar, Arithmetic, Philosophy, 
Algebra, English History, General History, Busi- 
ness Forms, Geology, and Latin. The committee 
expressed the hope that there would be a general 
enthusiasm for improvement throughout the Com- 
munity. The older folks desiring to pursue some 
study can club together and apply to the committee 
for a teacher. 


—Our small children (the youngest two years) 
now eat but two meals a day and take no lunch. 
Their breakfast is at eight and their dinner at 
three. It is astonishing to see how kindly they 
take to the system. Some of us hardly believed it 
possible, remembering the frequent lunches with 
which we were wont to be fortified in childhood. 
Much of the ease with which they adapt them- 
selves to this method is doubtless due to their 
diet, which is largely composed of coarse wheat 
flour and fruit. They go to the table with splendid 
appetites and are allowed to eat all they wish, often 
prolonging their sitting to three-quarters of an 
hour. They never tease for food between meals, 
and will even play with the apples at the paring- 
bee without apparently thinking of such a thing as 
tasting. The little creatures are evidently happier 
for allowing their stomachs time for rest; they cer- 
tainly.are far less restless at night and rise in the 
morning bright-eyed and buoyant. 

—Visitors sometimes say, ‘“‘ Why how many o/d 
people you have among you!” This remark has 
been made so many times during the last year or 
two that we began to think there might indeed be a 
preponderance of the aged among us. Feeling 
some curiosity about the matter, we borrowed the 
record - book of our statistician this morning, 
and running over the census taken January 1, 
1873, made the following notes: Between the 
ages of one and twenty we have sixty-three mem- 
bers; between twenty and forty, ninety-eight ; be- 
tween forty and sixty, sixty-eight; between sixty 
and eighty, forty-seven; between eighty and one 
hundred, four. There are one hundred and sixty- 
one members under forty, and one hundred and 
nineteen above forty, leaving a majority on the 
sunny side of middle life. Upward of fifty of 
our prominent men and women who are now 
approaching sixty, were scarcely thirty when they 
put the vigor of their young life into this move- 
ment twenty-six years ago. 


—Mr. W. Yorke, a lay delegate from Southern 
India to the Evangelical Alliance, accompanied by 
the Rev. H. C. Hazen, spent a few agreeable hours 
with us on Wednesday. Mr. Yorke has been a 
missionary teacher in Southern India for thirteen 
years. He is spending a few weeks traveling in 
this country previous to his return to his Indian 
field of labor. He says that now, as in the first 
days of gospel-teaching, not many wise or great 
receive Christianity: but to the poor and down- 
trodden it comes as a word of help and consola- 
tion. The haughty, high-bred Brahmins preserve 





intact their paganism, but the low castes have 
| nothing to lose but something to gain, with “ perse- 
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cution,” by becoming Christians. An utter dis- 
regard of truth is one of the most notable traits in 
the Hindoo character. The courtly Brahmin, 
when he meditates doing you an injury makes the 
most winning proffers of friendship; you never 
dream of his design and can hardly believe your 
own senses when the deception comes to light. 
The laboring man and the trades-man are equally 
regardless of truth in their own humbler line of 
operations. Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s book, anda 
stray CIRCULAR in that far off seat of ancient 
heathenism, first introduced the O. C. to Mr. 
Yorke’s acquaintance. 

—We had considerable amusement a few even_ 
ings since over the following letter from Kansas, 
which the reader preluded with the remark that it 
was of so abstruse a character that we should need 
to follow the writer with the closest attention in or- 
der to discover his meaning. Too true! We doubt 
if the most intense application would enable one to 
divine the occult meaning contained in his enig- 
matic language. Read what he says and see if 
his ideas on buésness and dzsiness are not quite 
beyond the ken of ordinary intellects. The clause, 
‘Now this in the temporal; or even spiritual I con- 
sider to be a temporality,” is appalling in its sen- 
tentious obliviousness of the feebleness of human 
understanding. But do you read: 


“FRIENDS :—I received your package directed to 
me some few days since. Was some little sur- 
prised to know that you spelled my surname Max- 
ham; but most people pronounce my name as 
though spelled that way. It may be the proper 
way to spellit. It is so long since I have been to 
school where I learnt to spell my name, I supposed 
correctly, that I have almost forgotten which way 
is the most original, or the most proper, or correct. 
It is not my intention to misspell my name. But 
as you have spelled it the way you have, will you 
be so kind as to tell me who it was that wrote it 
that way; and where they got it from—the name 
as there spelled, I mean. Since you appear to 
know so much of my former life, and appear to 
take so much interest in it, perhaps you can tell me 
why you have spelled my name Maxham so long 
on the newspaper you send to me, saying nothing 
about the way I spell it to you, viz. Moxham. But, * 
Christian friends, this is not all of that little mys- 
tery. Is there no other way to spell my name than 
those previously spoken of, that you have forgotten 
or neglected to spell for fear of spelling ? 


“There may be some little discrepancies in the 
profits of duzsnes,es or buisne,s ; but not duzsness, 
as I take the temporal meaning of that word. For I 
construe the meaning of such word to be one dusi- 
ness ; viz., one [duzsness| for all. Now this in the 
temporal, or even the spiritual, I consider to be a 
temporality, therefore improper when intended 
for these two forms of life, as not embodying some 
other form of life giving rise to those spoken of. 
So according to this, the definition of the word as 
spelled dusiness, means your own buisness, and the 
butsnes of some other or others. Bzzsnes I should 
think meant singular, that is excluding the duzsues 
of some other or others. But both of these terms 
may be changed, the first in time. The second 
may be made to mean the whole of one kind of 
buisness, or buisness but not a plurality of any 
two kinds under one form of dusines,s. So it is 
that dusiness, means not only attending to your 
own busines, or business, but to attend to that of 
your neighbor or neighbors. But there is ever two 
ways to do this; one is the wrong and the right 
way. So I suppose there was aright beginning 
some where, to say nothing about the end at any 
time. I am yours Truly—Respectfully, 

G. M.” 

P. S. Please tell me the:particulars. 

—The condition of the financial world outside 
affects us to some extent and sets us to anticipating 





a time when financial management shall be based 
on inspiration, trust in God and cash-payment. 
We are sick of the credit-system which has been 
so long in vogue and we have for years held before 
us the idea of attaining cash-payment. Some one 
proposed that we have a series of lectures on true 
financial management. No one else being ready, 
J. H. N. led off as follows : 

“T am inclined to think that the great evil to be 
avoided by the Community and by the financial 
board is not the danger of failing; that is one of 
the least of the evils of worldly financiering, in my 
apprehension. The evil which most affects not 
only the Community, but all mankind, is amxzety. 
We get along without failing, but we do not get 
along without anxiety. Go to our farmers and to 
our women and you will find that they have con- 
siderable anxiety in regard to our financial affairs. 
God has helped us so that we have been able to 
get through the panic without failure ; but if all the 
anxiety we have felt at such times could be gathered 
into one heap the amount would be appalling. I 
am inclined to consider whether we cannot conduct 
our finances, not only so that we can escape failure, 
but so that we can escape this torment of anxiety. 
T would ask the Community and the finance com- 
mittee if that is not the objective point to aim at ; 
if that is not an object that should prevail over our 
ambition to enlarge and expand our businesses, 
over our love of rich food and fine clothes, over our 
desire for more buildings and all projects that 
keep our expenses solarge? Should not the de- 
sire to get rid of anxiety be foremost in our finan- 
cial scheme? 

“ Anxiety presses right on the pit of the stom- 
ach and is very unhealthy. Mr. Pitt told a story 
this morning which he read in the ‘ Atlantic Month- 
ly,’ that illustrates this point. A negro woman 
down South stole something from her mistress and 
concealed the theft. Shortly after she fell sick. 
When asked what ailed her she said. drawing her 
hand across the pit of her stomach, ‘It is a pain 
across me.’ Medicine was of no use, and the wo- 
man grew worse until she seemed about to die. 
She then confessed the theft, when the oppression 
left her at once and she recovered her health. 


“ Anxiety affects us in the same place as indiges- 
tion, and is the cause of ill health. It takes the 
place of a feeling of happiness and buoyancy that 
ought to be always at the pit of the stomach. That 
is where we feel love. If we want the love of God 
or of man or of woman, we must have the pit of the 
stomach free from anxiety. In order to keep the 
pit of the stomach in a healthy, buoyant state, it is 
evident that we must make it the first object in our 
financial management to keep clear of anxiety. So 
far as this Community has for its object to cultivate 
love (and that is the primary object we have in 
view as I understand it), in order that it may fulfill 
its destiny it must be kept free from anxiety. 

“ Odd as this talk may sound, you will find the 
same ideas in the latter part of the 6th chapter of 
Matthew. Christ there repeatedly says, ‘Take no 
thought’ for the necessaries of life ; and the Greek 
word translated ‘take no thought,’ is merimnesete, 
which means, ‘ Be not a#x/ous,’ as you can see by 
consulting the lexicon. And it is plain to me that 
he had in view substantially what I have said when 
he uttered those words. He put his disciples on a 
course of getting rid of anxiety. ‘See that you 
keep your hearts free from the burden of care about 
money.’ ‘ Take heed to yourselves lest at any time 
your hearts be overcharged with the cares of this 
life.’ He did not mean that they should go poor. 
He said, ‘ Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things.’ Christ does not op- 
pose true enterprise. He knows that we have need 
of capital in our business, and of all the good things 
of this life: but he sets himself against this ever- 
lasting anxiety. It will not satisfy me to find a 





system that will save us from failing; I want a 
system that will save us from the heart-torments of 
the money world. Our present system of finance 
is like the experience of the young men who lately 
went out on the lake in the boat during a storm. 
They did not capsize; they did not lose their 
lives ; but they put themselves and their friends on 
shore in a terrible state of anxiety. If we have to 
lie down in the bottom of the boat and bail through 
the storm, I do not consider it a success, even 
though we do get ashore. 


‘“] think it is due from our financiers to the old 
folks, the farmers, and the women and children of the 
Community, that they so manage our affairs as to 
keep the Community free from anxiety. We ought 
to love one another in that way and save one another 
from this pain in the pit of the stomach. It is 
natural for the young and ambitious to try to do 
something smart, but at the same time they put 
their mothers into an awful state of anxiety. And 
so it is apt to be with our enterprising financiers. 
They are tempted to go on and expand business, so 
that when a storm comes it is necessary for some 
of us to lie in the bottom of the boat and bail. 
That certainly is not the best way. For the sake 
of the love, joy, peace and comfort that are the 
principal elements, not only of good religious ex- 
perience, but of good home life, let us take care in 
all things, and especially in money-matters, to run 
no unnecessary risks, and to make sure of that 
moderation and good guidance of faith that will 
give the heart freedom from anxiety, which is free- 
dom to love and be happy.” 





CO-OPERATION IN FARMING. 





R. HEXAMER of Newcastle, N. Y., in an 

address at Westchester County Fair, offers a 
new solution of the problem vexing the minds of 
so many tens of thousands—“ How to make farm- 
ing pay.” He says it is useless for farmers to 
continue the contest in the old single-handed way, 
but that co-operation will do for them what it has 
for merchants and manufacturers. Co-operation 
not only gives increased capital, but it divides la- 
bor, so that talent can be appliéd to the best advan- 
tage. While in manufacturing, for instance, each 
man_ has _ his speciality of mental or physical la- 
bor, in which he becomes in some degree an ex- 
pert, the farmer has to look after all the details of 
crop-raising and harvesting and act as salesman 
and financier besides. To this fact he thinks is 
mainly due the failure of so many farmers. “As 
soon,” he says, “ might a row-boat try to compete 
with a steamer in crossing the Atlantic, or a stage- 
line with a railroad in carrying passengers and 
freight, as the farmer single-handed with the 
immense and powerful combination of other indus- 
tries.” He continues: 


“In the cultivation of crops much labor and ma- 
terial are lost by want of co-operation. We all 
know that it does not cost so much to cultivate 
a ten-acre field of corn or potatoes as it does ten 
fields of one acre each. The saving in turning the 
teams alotie is considerable. Planting-machines, 
seed-drills, power husking-machines, and all other 
labor-saving implements might be owned and used 
by associations, while no one of its members could 
afford to buy them alone. In the hay-field a com- 
bination of labor and capital would save a like 
amount of outlay and work. While now every 
farmer owns a mowing-machine which he was hand- 
ling one-half the time during the haying season, an 
association might do with a less number of mow- 
ers, and instead procure hay-tedders, improved 
rakes, and loading and unloading appliances. 


“ Again, through many a valley runsastream to 
no other purpose than to make the lowlands 
swampy, unhealthy and unfit for cultivation, while 
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the crops on the hillsides perish under the burning 
sun from want of water. Co-operation could fur- 
nish capital enough to raise such streams up to the 
hillsides and transform by irrigation the parched 
soil into luxuriant fields, while the swamps would 
be drained and made to yield abundant crops and 
the fever-producing miasma destroyed. Co-opera- 
tion will erelong make the steam-plow perform 
the work of twenty teams and men, and with much 
less expense. Hundreds of instances whereby 
money and labor can be saved through co-opera- 
tion could be cited, but in no one will its advan- 
tages be as apparent as in the disposal of the pro- 
ducts. The great difficulty farmers experience in 
selling their crops to the best advantage and direct 
to the consumers will be remedied. The products 
of one farm are not sufficient to warrant much out- 
lay in effecting sales ; those of an association would. 
A number of farmers together could own a store 
or sales’ depot at the nearest city or large village, 
dispose of their products direct to the consumer, 
and save thereby all middlemen’s commissions and 
endless extras. The goods of such a farmer’s store, 
if scrupulously kept up to the highest standard, 
would soon be bought in preference to others and 
would command a better price; the pure rich milk 
and fresh gilt-edged butter of such a co-operative 
dairy would not have to go begging for a market. 
In the purchasing of tools, seeds, groceries, and all 
necessary supplies, at wholesale, a similar saving 
would result. In co-operation every one will find 
his proper sphere and level, and the individual pref- 
erences of each member will be better satisfied than 
without it. Co-operation will undoubtedly remedy 
many of our grievances and cure long-standing suf- 
ferings, but it is also not without its difficulties. 
Distrust, egotism and selfishness are dangerous 
elements in all associations, and have destroyed 
the noblest creations of the human mind. But 
that industrious, frugal and honest men_ will ere- 
long co-operate successfully in farming as well as 
they have done in industrial pursuits there is not a 
moment’s doubt.” 

We question whether co-operation will accom- 
plish for the farmer all that Dr. Hexamer antici- 
pates, but it will certainly be a step in the right di- 
rection; the mower and reaper and steam-plow 
have hoplessly dimmed the prospects of individual- 
ism in agriculture; henceforth the prizes will be 
won by those who take most advantage of the 
principle of combination. w. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





» Oct. 27, 1873. 

My DEAR FRIENDS:—I have wished to ac- 
knowledge by some tribute my deep obligations to 
you for your forbearance and kindness, in sending 
me each week the testimonial of your remem- 
brance, while during the long weary months I have 
remained a silent recipient of your favors. If you 
have been as much blessed as I have, then in- 
deed you have been very, very happy. Truly, the 
paper you send to me so regularly is a constant re- 
minder of my duties. The few days that intervene 
between them almost entirely isolate me from spir- 
itual strength. I am absorbed in wordly cares, 
regardless of the presence of God and Jesus Christ 
until the coming of the CrRCULAR, when the spirit- 
ual current is set in motion, which continues for a 
few days, until the affairs of the world switch me 
off, almost unconsciously, on the worldly track 
again. The CiRcULAR is a bowlder that rolls down 
on it every week, and stops farther progress. 

In all fairness, am I to blame for this state of 
things? You say yes; I should be so rooted and 
grounded that my outward circumstances could not 
switch me from one track to another. But this is 
something that cannot be accomplished right away. 
It takes time, and often very much of it ; so much, 





in fact, that a man may find himself face to face 
with eternity before it is done. There is a God. 
Faith proclaims it. History proclaims the exist- 
ence of Jesus, and our consciences testify to it; if 
this is so, it is our imperative duty to live in accor- 
dance with his will. If our circumstances do not 
enable us to do this, we should shape them so that 
they will. We are accountable for this negligence, 
and we shall be made to suffer for it. 


1 hope you will not become so absorbed in the 
acquisition of wealth as to be ruined by intestine 
revolution. I have come to the conclusion that 
those principles alone are just that are immutably 
and eternally the same. I regard the revolutions 
now going on in Spain and France and Italy, and 
in fact all over the world, as mere child's play, and 
should be laughed to scorn by every right-minded 
citizen. I am so indifferent to this that I have 
ceased to read anything concerning either party; 
and I sometimes wonder why any one, even you, 
can notice them in the papers. It makes no 
difference which at last triumphs. Both will ulti- 
mately fall of their own inherent weakness. True, 
this is the only way in which the world has moved, 
the way it has succeeded in putting down tyrants and 
oppression. I hope anew light has already dawned 
upon the world which will direct men to the adop- 
tion of other meuns than the opposition of the 
secular arm to the evil tendencies of human nature 
and for the establishment of good. 

Yours truly, 





Pittsfield, Mass., Oct. 27, 1873. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—I have read your paper with 
much interest for many years, and No. 20 of 
Oct. 1873 is very interesting indeed. The article 
on “Asbestus” is vea/ information. I have a small 
piece, and we called it incombustible flax, and have 
had lots of fun seeing people try to burn it. I had 
often wondered how and where it was found. Now 
I know, and am very much obliged for the informa- 
tion. 

The piece a person wrote for the same paper on 
flies is not correct at all, or our Pittsfield flies are 
another breed. They w#// come into a dark room, 
and badly, on a damp day, and we can’t fight them 
off our faces ; and they w2// come in where there 
isa draft. Just let your family get food on the 
table and let them get sugar and other goodies 
around to bake cake or pies, and then see if all 
flies are not alike. Every thing will be black with 
them, if it is as dark as pitch, or a hurricane is 
blowing. If you lie down for a ten-minute’s nap, 
—ah my! there is not a word of that piece true. I 
do know that I keep my house in order from gar- 
ret to cellar (for right here I will tell a compli- 
ment I got from the men that fix all the water- 
pipes in every one’s cellars; they told Mr. Brown 
that his cellar was positively the neatest cellar in 
Pittsfield; ) so I don’t think it is dirt that drew 
flies here. Buta sure cure we have had for the last 
two years, and such comfort as we enjoy none can 
know, only those that try the same cure; it is the 
only way tobe enéirely rid of the little pests. Wire 
netting, for doors and half windows. Mr. Brown got 
a tight-fitting frame, then bought the wire netting, 
and we are all right. Free! free! from the filthy 
things ; my white paint all nice ; and my fine paper 
and my gilt frames all as clean as they were four 
years ago when I did not dare to open a door for 
fear my nice furniture would be soiled. Now I 


keep my parlor open all of the time and have no 
trouble. 


“Your paper is very interesting, and I hope I may 
always be benefited by the reading as long as you 
feel as if you can afford to send it me. If I ever 
settle near you and you wish my labor, I will come 
and do some useful work to pay for the many 
year’s reading I have had it free. Iam striving to 
educate my daughter. It has cost me over $1500 





already, and this is why I have to economize so 
strictly ; not least in the expense is her dress-bill ! 
I hate such extravagance in dress! how I long for 
areform! But how or what can be done here in 
this the worst of all places under Heaven for dress- 
ing? Ihave spent much money on this daughter 
to get her into a school where she might be taught 
something beside to adorn the body Yand I thank 
God that she has learned something better—right 
and truth are established in her mind. Her great- 
est desire she says, is to be able to teach the 
young to live right and do the most it is possible 
for them to do. Your well-wisher, i & 2. 


THE NEWS. 





The incipient rebellion at Panama has been sup- 
pressed. 

General Jouvellar, the new Captain-Genera! of Cuba, 
arrived at Havana on Nov. 4th, and was received with 
military honors. 


The Spanish steamer Murillo which was seized at 
Dover for running into and sinking the Northfleet, has 
been condemned and will be sold. 


Joseph Arch, the English working-man’s representa- 
tive, arrived in Boston from Canada on November 3d, 
and was informally received by committees from the 
Trades’ Unions. 


The Pacific Mail steamship Ariel, was lost between 
Yokohama and Hakodadi, on Oct. 27th. The passen- 
gers and crew were saved. The Ariel was built in 1854, 
and her present value was only about $50,000. 


The insurrection in Sonora, Mexico, has been sup- 
pressed and the brigands driven to the mountains. They 
succeeded in capturing the small town of Alamos and 
made a “ forced loan” of $32,000 before they were scat- 
tered by the Government troops. 


The steamer Virginius has been captured by a Span- 
ish gun-boat near Jamaica. As the Virginius was in 
neutral waters and was in no way at the time of capture 
engaged in any act of hostility to the Spanish author- 
ities, her seizure and detention may lead to some compli- 
cations. 


Louis Gaylord Clark, the well-known author, died 
suddenly on Monday, Nov. 3d, at his country residence 
at Piermont, on the Hudson. Mr. Clark was born at 
Otisco, Onondaga county, New York, in 1810. He was 
twin brother of Willis Gaylord Clark, the well-known 
writer of the entertaining prose and verse. The two 
brothers were educated by their father. Louis Gaylord 
was for twenty-five years the editor of the old Anicker- 
bocker Magazine, of which he took charge in 1834 as 
the successor of the Rev. Timothy Flint. 


For the past few weeks the Canadian Ministry, with 
Sir Johu A. Macdonald as Premier, has been on 
trial in regard to certain charges of corruption and 
bribery in connection with the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. The charges were to the effect that Sir John and 
his cabinet had received certain large sums of money, in 
return for which they were to award the contract for 
building the road, together with Government aid to cer- 
tain capitalists and speculators who appear to have 
taken the Union Pacific Railroad Company and Credit 
Mobilier as their model. ‘The charges were not very 
clearly proved, but Sir John and his cabinet yielded to 
the pressure and sent in their resignation, anticipating a 
vote of censure from the opposition. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie has been invited to form a new cabinet with his 
own name as President of the Council and first Minis- 
ter. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Robert McClure, the Arctic ex- 
plorer and discoverer of the Northwest Passage, died re- 
cently in London at the age of 66. He made several 
voyages to the Arctic regions, the first in 1836 with Sir 
George Back. In 1848 he accompanied Sir James Ross 
on his voyage in search of Sir John Franklin, and in 1850, 
he left Plymouth in command of the “ Investigator,” 
with sixty men and three years’ provisions, under orders 
to pass through Behring’s Straits and thence if practica- 
ble to Melville Island, a feat which had never yet been 
done by any vessel. After spending nearly four years in 
the Arctic region searching for remains of the Franklin 
party, and slowly pushing through the almost impassable 
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floe, he succeeded in making the passage and returned to 
England via Baffin’s Bay and the Atlantic Ocean. He 
was received by the British Government with marked 
distinction ; was paid the reward offered of $25,000, and 
was subsequently knighted and made Vice- Admiral. 

That the financial pressure of the past few weeks has 
caused but comparatively few failures, is owing in a 
great measure to the fact that business men generally 
are disposed to accommodate each other as regards 
time, the use of money, credit, etc. The failures which 
have taken place are very conspicuous, and among large 
firms of hitherto unsuspected credit and financial ability. 
Such houses as Jay Cooke & Co., Fisk & Hatch, Hoyt, 
Spragues & Co., and lastly the greatest manufacturing 
firm of New England, the A. & W. Sprague Manufac- 
turing Company, have been compelled to suspend pay- 
ment, throwing thousands of working people out of 
employment and causing wide-spread apprehension of 
a cessation of business of all kinds. The investigation 
as to the causes leading to the failure of these leading 
firms, discloses the fact that they have heen doing busi- 
ness on insufficient capital, which has at last resulted in 
dragging them into a perfect financial slough of bonds 
and mortgages, and loans at enormous rates of interest, 
compromises with creditors, and an immeasurable 
amount of care and anxiety to all concerned. The firm 
of A. & W. Sprague Manufacturing Company has 
spread itself or its capital over “all creation and part of 
York State.” Mills, factories and manufacturing com- 
panies by the dozen, water-privileges in Maine and 
South Carolina, woodland by the hundred thousand 
acres, horse railroads, savings banks, and steamboat 
lines. And now a temporary stringency of the money 
market cripples them at once, and down they go. As 
an illustration of their loose way of doing business it is 
claimed that in the management of the Cranston Savings 
Bank, which is owned by this firm, no less than a million 
dollars have been taken by the firm for other purposes 
without any security to the bank or to the depositors. 
The bank has failed and its affairs are in confusion. 
The whole property of the firm including private prop- 
erty, has been turned over to trustees for the bene- 
fit of the creditors, the mills to continue running 
as long as possible. Several large manufacturing 
firms, including the New York Mills, which are owned 
by Hon. Samuel Campbell and employ a thousand 
hands, have determined to run their works through the 
winter even at a loss to themselves in order to keep 
their hands employed. Some mills are running on half- 
time, and others on half-pay. 


ARTIFICIAL BUTTER MAKING. 





N Fifty-sixth street, near Third Avenue in 
New York city, is the establishment of the 

Olio Margarine Manufacturing Company, where be- 
tween one and two tons of butter are daily made 
from beef suet. Although the process is of recent 
introduction, the article produced is in fair demand 
and gives good satisfaction. We condense from 
the Sczentific American the following account of 
the mode of its manufacture: The suet is first 
thoroughly washed in water for two hours to re- 
move all superfluous animal matter, and is then 
passed through the hashing-machine which reduces 
it to the consistency of jelly at the rate of a thou- 
sand pounds an hour. The material is now in 
proper condition for the second operation, which 
has for its object the separation of the fluid oleine 
and the solid margarine and stearine from the animal 
tissues which enveloped them. For this purpose 
it is put into large steam-vats and kept at a nearly 
boiling temperature for two hours. ‘“ The heat 
causes a separation of the oleine and stearine from 
the animal matter, the former rising to the top, 
while the latter sinks to the bottom. The material 
is well stirred during the time the heat is continued, 
and when the process is completed the oil is drawn 
oft while still hot, and then allowed to cool slowly 
in tanks placed below the steam-vats. About 
ninety per cent. of a mixture of oleine, margarine 
and stearine are thus obtained from a given weight of 
suet, the remainder being the tissue and muscular 
and fibrous parts of the material. The real fat 





being thus separated from the superfluous animal 
matter, the next step is the separation of the fluid 
oleine from the solid margarine and stearine.” This 
is effected by dipping it into small cotton bags hold- 
ing about two pounds each. A large number of 
these are then placed in a powerful press, the layers 
being separated by sheets of galvanized iron. 
Pressure being applied, there presently issues from 
the pores of the cotton a fine yellow oil which drips 
into the receiving-trough at the bottom of the press. 
The expressed oil has neither taste nor smell, and 
is a very pure article of oleine. The residuum left 
in the bags is solid stearine, used chiefly for candle- 
making. The oil is now mixed with one-fifth of its 
weight of sour milk and churned in the ordinary 
way. Twenty minutes are sufficient for this, the 
butter coming out white and rather soft. The but- 
ter is colored yellow by a little vegetable annatto, 
and after being salted is worked in the usual man- 
ner. 

*“ The churning of the oil with sour milk increases 
its weight from the absorption of water, so that 
three pounds of oil will make four pounds of but- 
ter. From one hundred pounds of suet, seventy 
pounds of butter are produced, twenty pounds of 
stearine and ten pounds of scraps.” The butter 
made in this way can be afforded much cheaper 
than the ordinary article. The difference between 
the artificial and the dairy product is slight, but in 
favor of the former. The chemical constituents of 
the cream-made article are oleine, margarine and 
stearine. The oleine is the largest and most impor- 
tant constituent and the one most familiar to our 
eyes. The butter derived from suet is free from 
caseine, thus removing the prime cause of rancidity 
in butter. The company expect to enlarge their 
works to the capacity of twelve tons per day. The 
butter can be transported to warm climates, and 
will keep, owing to the absence of the readily putres- 
cible compounds existing in the article ordinarily 
made. 3 

QUEEN VICTORIA is in possession of a curious nee- 
dle. It was made at the celebrated factory at Redditch, 
and represents the column of Trajan in miniature. 
This well-known Roman column is adorned with scenes 
in sculpture immortalizing Trajan’s exploits in war. On 
this diminutive needle scenes in the life of Queen Victo- 
ria are represented in relief, but so small and finely cut 
as to require a magnifying-glass to see them. The Victo- 
ria needle can moreover be opened; it contains more 
needles, adorned with scenes in relief. 


Smudgkins got taken down wonderfully a few morn- 
ings since ; but we shouldn’t have known it if he hadn’t 
told the story himself. You must understand that 
Smudgkins is great on his dignity, and that propriety is 
his hobby. He has been very careful in bringing his 
wife to his own proper standard. Truth and honor are 
dear tohim. Lately, however, Smudgkins has been a 
little loose in a single particular. His wife objected 
to his joining a club, but Smudgkins assured her that he 
had strength of mind enough to withstand all possible 
evil influences. Many of his best friends belonged to 
the club, and it would be decidedly for his interest to 
join. He joined three months ago. One evening, or, 
rather, one night, Smudgkins came home very late from 
the club, where he had been entertaining some friends. 
On the following morning, Mrs. S. said to him, “ Do you 
really think, Augustus, that a man and his wite are truly 
one, as you often say they are meant to be?” “ They are 
one, my dear; or, at least, they should be.” “ And are 


we one, Augustus?” “ Yes my dear, I think I may sa 

that you and [ are one.” “Then, my dear Augustus,” 
said the pretty wife, looking meekly up into his face, 
and resting her hand upon his shoulder, ‘I wish to ex- 
press to you my deep regret, and ask your forgiveness 
for my imprudence last night. Pardon me this once, 
and I promise you that I will never get tipsy again. ” 
Smudgkins says that the shot was effectual. He doesn’t 
believe his wife will ever have occasion to fire another 
like it— Zhe Mew York Courier. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, K] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onzrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 

Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. : 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘*‘ New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘“‘ Salvation from Sin,” ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Truspner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail vost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


